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Obituary 


We record with much regret 
on the 2nd October 1974, 
the death of P. S. Patrick 
founder member of the 
Society and former Editor. 
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Farewell to a ‘Man of Letters’ 


When I offered to help Pat with the Year Book in the 
Spring of 1972 with a view to eventually succeeding him I 
realised, as everyone else did who knew him, that here was 
a man with a remarkable knowledge of heathers and 
plants generally, gathered from a lifetime spent in 
Horticulture, commencing many years ago with an 
apprenticeship at Wisley. 

I asked him if he would write an article for the Year 
Book, a brief autobiography if you like, but he declined, 
he was too modest a man, but he did write a few words 
of how this publication was first formed and I’m very 
pleased to be able to print this article now. 

“It was at the first Committee Meeting after the 
Inaugural Meeting of the Society that the question of 
having some form of journal to record the activities 
of the Society and its members was approved. The 
founder of the society, Sir John Charrington, was the 
first chairman, and I remember the shock I had when he 
leant over the table and asked if I would be editor. 

I had done some writing on heathers but knew little 
about an editor’s job, which I told him. The committee 
greatly daring gave me full powers to choose the form 
the book should take, the size, the colour and the quality 
of cover and paper to be used. At the next meeting they 
were kind enough to adopt all my suggestions. I felt 
the book should be of a size to be easily carried about 
in a man’s pocket or lady’s handbag, so I took the style 
of The Countryman magazine as my pattern. It was felt 
the quality of production should be good and we have 
endeavoured to maintain it from that time, although we 
know we could get a cheaper job done. 

In the early Spring I commence my search for articles 
for the next Year Book (published in March) by writing 
to members in different parts of the world. With very few 
exceptions they have been most co-operative and the 
majority are kind enough to send me something by the 
end of November which we reckon as the deadline for 
material to be in my hands. Mrs. MacLeod and Mr. 
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London help in the preparation of scripts and the 
printer has them in the first week of January. After the 
checking of galley and page proofs the books are deliver- 
ed to Mrs. MacLeod by early March. 

I endeavour to keep a balance of articles printed with 
some technical ones e.g. pests, diseases, soil fertility etc. 
with the triumphs and disappointments of members in 
their gardens or accounts of their voyaging abroad. In 
addition, commencing in 1964 we have had articles from 
overseas members, some of whom it has been my privi- 
lege to meet”’. 

No words of mine can do justice to the big man, but 
Fred Chapple, now alas also departed, had an apt turn of 
phrase and I quote from the opening paragraphs of two 
letters that he wrote to him in December 1970 and 
October 1971. 

““Y our letter came like a breath of moorland air.... 

“YT always look forward to a letter from you as it 
comes like a bracing tonic from afar’. 

What more can one say except that thankfully we have 
Erica cinerea. ‘P. S. Patrick’ to remember him by, des- 
cribed as ‘a lusty long flowering cultivar’. How true of 
the plant, and of the man. 


> 


A.J.S. 


KEeDy 


A special colour tribute to Mr. Patrick appears on the 
centre pages by courtesy of Mr. B. G. London who 
supplied the slides, and Stratton Litho and Co. Ltd. 
who carried out the art work. 


MPs Gs lying from morning till evening on a bank of 
heather in the middle of the moors, with the bees hum- 
ming dreamily about the blooms, and larks singing high 
up overhead, and the blue sky and bright sun shining 
steadily and cloudlessly”’. — Emily Bronte. 
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The President Writes 


Sir John Charrington, Aston Rowant, Oxfora- 
shire 


Living, as I now do, in a chalky area and with no 
friends or neighbours growing heathers, I find myself 
hearing nothing of changes and new varieties and so 
Mrs. MacLeod’s Bulletins and the Year Book become of 
greater value each year; but it is surprising how quickly 
one seems to be out of date. 

When our old home at Crockham Hill in Kent was sold, 
I regretfully left a garden fairly full of heathers, and 
it was pleasing to know that the new owner was interested 
and would continue their cultivation; but I did miss them. 
It can, then, be appreciated what a delightful surprise 
it was when early this Spring Mr. and Mrs. Pitch turned 
up at our new home in Oxfordshire with a basket of 
winter flowering heathers beautifully arranged around a 
centre of primroses from what was ours and is now their 
garden. A very kindly thought. 

Many will have seen by now the new book on heathers 
by Mr. and Mrs. Proudley which brings out the charm of 
the various colours more than anything else - much more 
so, in my view, than any other book. I feel sure that this 
publication should do much to encourage the growing of 
heathers. 


ae | 


Jottings from the Chairman 


Alfred H. Bowerman, Champs Hill, Coldwaltham, 
Pulborough, Sussex 


The Heather Society has suffered a sad loss in the death 
of Mr. P. S. Patrick known to many of us as ‘Pat’. One 
of the founder members of the Society and for many 
years Editor of the Year Book, he devoted the whole of 
his life to the growing of heathers. He was a man whose 
humility and natural charm won the respect and affection 
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of all who were privileged to know him. The passing 
of this kindly gentleman leaves a gap which will be hard 
to fill. 


oo * * 


During the year my wife and I have been pleased to 
welcome many of you to our home at ‘Champs Hill’ 
Pulborough, Sussex, and were particularly delighted to 
entertain some forty members of ‘Ericultura’, the Dutch 
Heather Society, in August. 

The Conference at Stirling this Summer gave us an 
opportunity to meet many Scottish members who 
provided a fascinating programme which we all enjoyed. 
In 1975 we hope as many members as possible will come 
to the conference planned to be held at Moor Park, 
Farnham, Surrey on September 12-14. 

As 1974 draws to its close, a year which has seen chaos 
in the world of politics and economics, it is heartening to 
walk amongst the heathers and forget the malaise of a 
materialistic society. Nature too has had to face the 
vagaries of the seasons; a cold spring, an early summer 
drought, followed by the wettest autumn in living mem- 
ory, yet in spite of all, it overcomes its adversities. 
What a thrill in these darkening winter days to see the 
carneas bursting into colour, a portent we hope of happier 
days ahead. May this be the experience of you all by the 
time these lines reach you. 


Key 


The Botanical Garden, The 


University of British Columbia 
Ken Wilson 


To people who have a special interest in heathers, it 
would seem that the climate of Canada’s west coast can 
support all but the most tender species. Generally speak- 
ing, this is true. The weather of the Vancouver area is 
similar to that of Britain, with perhaps more winter 
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rainfall, interspersed with cold spells and extremely low 
humidity. The summers are pleasantly warm, sunny and 
dry. The soil pH is between 6 and 6.8. The magnificent 
panorama of mountains would seem to provide an 
additional incentive to grow heathers. Nevertheless, 
the varieties grown here are generally limited to cultivars 
of Erica carnea, Calluna vulgaris, and occasionally E. 
x darleyensis and E. vagans. In addition, the number of 
different cultivars planted of each species is very limited. 


Perhaps the reason lies in the fact that Canadians are 
not avid gardeners and their gardens, while neat and tidy, 
are mainly utilitarian. However, a growing interest in 
ornamental plants is indicated by the increased member- 
ship in specialized plant societies and the many garden- 
ing classes offered by educational institutions. 


I think my interest in heathers began unconsciously 
with hiking weekends in the Derbyshire Moors and was 
expanded later when I became foreman of the American 
Department, which included heathers, of Clibran’s 
Nurseries in Cheshire. My first 15 years in Canada were 
spent in the eastern parts where only E. carnea survived 
with any degree of certainty. Now, for the past four years 
my responsibility for the operations of the new Botanical 
Garden has enabled me to renew my interest. 

The Botanical Garden includes three distinct areas of 
the Campus: 


1 an established area planted 12 to 15 years ago: 
2 a five-acre nursery; 


3. 55 acres of undeveloped land on which the major 
garden will be developed, with the first construction 
just under way. 


The established area contains the largest single plant- 
ing of heaths and heathers on the Campus and consists 
of a steep, north-facing bank about 12 feet wide by 1000 
feet long, which borders a main road. Here, blocks of 
heathers are interspersed with groups of various spread- 
ing junipers, Pernettya mucronata, Vaccinium vitis-idaea 
and Viburnum Davidii. Three large blocks of E. carnea 
‘Aurea’ always produce an excellent display from Decem- 
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ber and the new golden foliage in the spring provides 
an added attraction. E. x darleyensis ‘Silberschmelze’ 
and ‘George Rendall’ are vigorous and excellent ground- 
covers; their dark green foliage is always attractive and 
their long flowering season from October to April 
cannot be matched. E. carnea ‘Vivellii’ flowers profusely, 
but its dark foliage does not show to advantage against 
a close background of trees. The cultivar ‘King George’, 
planted four years ago, remains tight and compact at 
four inches high, but two or more years’ growth are 
required to evaluate its mass effect. Calluna ‘H. E. 
Beale’ and ‘C. W. Nix’ are the most floriferous and 
vigorous of this species growing on the bank. Both of 
these cultivars require a heavy clipping each year to 
prevent them from becoming woody and old looking. 
The cultivars “Alba Plena’, ‘Serlei’, ‘Cuprea’, ‘Serlei 
Aurea’ and ‘Aurea’ are less vigorous, with the latter 
two showing only faint traces of their coloured foliage. 
‘Mullion’, which grows and flowers reasonably well, is 
not showy enough for this location. E. vagans ‘Mrs. 
D. F. Maxwell’ and ‘Lyonesse’, which flower ahead of the 
Callunas, always provide a striking display. 


In the fall of 1970 we received a gift of 100 cultivars 
of heathers from Mrs. Pamela Harper in Maryland, 
U.S.A. They were potted and over-wintered in a cold 
frame and planted out in nursery beds the following 
spring. At least one cutting was taken from each plant 
as a precaution against loss of the original. Some losses 
occurred in the summer from Phytophthora cinnamomi, 
no doubt brought on by watering in hot, dry weather. 


The following spring all plants were lightly sheared 
and moved to a new, exposed, well-drained site in the 
nursery. Cultivars within a species were grouped together 
to permit easy comparison of their growth habits. Peat 
moss and a dressing of superphosphate were added 
prior to planting. A soil moisture block was placed in a 
strategic location to measure available soil moisture, 
and thus avoid unnecessary watering, and reduce the 
risk of Phytophthora. 


The following is a summary of notes made in 1973. 
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Of the E. carnea cultivars, ‘Springwood White’ is the 
most vigorous; ‘Pirbright Rose’, ‘Springwood Pink’, 
‘December Red’ and ‘Loughrigg’ are a close second. 
The last two have a somewhat flatter habit. ‘Praecox 
Rubra’ and ‘Heathwood’ form a tight compact mound. 
‘Foxhollow Fairy’, ‘Prince of Wales’, ‘King George’, 
‘Atrorubra’ and ‘Vivellii’ have medium vigour and a 
similar habit of growth. 


Our only E. ciliaris “Mrs. C. H. Gill’, now eight inches 
high, flowered from July 25 to early October. E. cinerea 
‘Apple Blossom’, “Hookstone Lavender’ and ‘Vivienne 
Patricia’ are strong growers but a little stragely. 
‘“Grandiflora’ does not show this tendency and has 
outflowered the other cultivars. E. Mackaiana ‘Plena’ has 
not done well and probably needs more moisture. 
However, E. Tetralix, which grows close to E. Mackaiana 
has done extremely well. The latter are compact and six 
to eight inches high. ‘Alba Mollis’ is particularly striking, 
with its silvery gray foliage and white flowers. ‘Pink 
Star’, ‘Ken Underwood’ and ‘Rubra’, similar in habit 
and flowering period, were at their best in early July. 
“Con Underwood’ reached its peak in late July. All four 
have many flowers in early November and are almost 
competing with the carnea species at this time. 


E. vagans ‘Lyonesse’, ‘Mrs. D. F. Maxwell’ and ‘Mrs. 
S. Donaldson’ are equally vigorous with the last 
flowering about two weeks later than the other two. 
E. erigena ‘Superba’ and ‘W. T. Rackliff’ are both tight, 
compact plants about 12 ins. high and have not suffered 
any winter damage. E. x darleyensis ‘Silberschmelze’ 
is outstanding and resembles the carnea species in growth 
and flowering habit. On the other hand, ‘Arthur Johnson’ 
‘Furzey’, “George Rendall’, ‘Ghost Hills and ‘Darley 
Dale’ are like the E. erigena. 


E. x watsonii ‘Dawn’ and ‘H. Maxwell’ are vigorous 
and showy and flower from July to November. ‘P. D. 
Williams’ is more compact but equally free-flowering. 
E. ‘Stuartii’ is a neat, compact grower which flowered 
from mid-July to September. Daboecia cantabrica and 
‘Alba’ were damaged by the winter and are only just 
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regaining their vigour. ‘Praegerae’, however, came through 
unscathed and is now a small, compact plant six inches 
high which flowered in July. 


Of the 40 cultivars of Calluna vulgaris, only those 
with coloured foliage showed any sign of winter damage. 
‘Beoley Gold’ was undamaged and is by far the best of 
our six golden cultivars. ‘Robert Chapman’ has proven 
hardier than ‘Sunset’ or ‘Orange Queen’, although the 
latter retain their intense orange-red colour for a longer 
period. For all round foliage performance, ‘Cuprea’ 
is hard to beat. Its centenary in 1973 as an FCC winner 
is well justified. In the medium-to-tall growing group of 
Calluna, ‘H. E. Beale’ remains outstanding. ‘C. W. Nix’ 
is better than ‘Alportii’. ‘Drum-Ra’, ‘Hiemalis’ and 
‘Underwoodii’ are vigorous, free-flowering, and free- 
seeding, their offshoots springing up throughout the 
whole area. All of the white-flowered cultivars are less 
vigorous than their coloured counterparts, and often 
appear to be starved, although this trait seems to disappear 
in cool weather. Of the low-growing types, ‘County 
Wicklow’ is compact and very floriferous. ‘J. H. Hamil- 
ton’ and ‘Foxhollow Wanderer’ are equally showy and 
cover at least twice the area of the former. The mound 
forms, which seem to fascinate people who are unfamiliar 
with heathers, have flowered for the first time this year. 
‘Alba Rigida’ was the most floriferous. 


The short time this collection has been established 
and my own limited experience with heathers in this 
region is perhaps insufficient to assess their growth and 
hardiness. However, I am certain that their potential use 
as ornamentals and their value as a groundcover in 
reducing garden maintenance has not been fully appreci- 
ated in the Vancouver area. 


In conclusion, I would like to suggest to members 
living in the Canadian and American Pacific Northwest 
that we meet as a group to examine the possibilities of 
promoting the aims and objectives of the Heather Society 
in this region. 


oe | 
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Small Bulbs in the Heather 


Lord Skelmersdale, Taunton, Somerset 


I have no doubt that members of the Heather Society 
have no need to be reminded that heaths and heathers 
provide, through the choice of species and varieties, 
flower on practically every day of the year. You may, 
however, be surprised to learn that another group of 
flowers have the same characteristic. In the last two and a 
half years, since I took over Broadleigh Gardens and 
moved it to Taunton, there has been at least one small 
bulb in flower on every day of the year. The importance 
of this similarity between the two groups of plants may 
have escaped you in the past, but I hope to show that the 
heather bed can be enhanced by the addition of a few 
small bulbs. 


The first point to consider is that it is possible to 
prolong the flowering season in certain parts of the 
heather bed, using the out-of-flower heathers as a foil 
for the widely differing colours provided by a broad field 
of small flowering bulbs. You may be worried that the 
heathers will swamp the bulbs, but this is very often an 
asset rather than a liability. One thinks immediately of 
Alliums grown through a tight wedge of some of the 
Erica carnea varieties, giving an unexpected splash of 
colour in June and July. A. neapolitanum with heads of 
white lace-like flowers on 18 in. stems looks particularly 
stunning when grown through the dark green background 
of the Ericas. Another example is the dramatic effect 
given by underplanting A. moly, commonly called the 
Golden Garlic. Please don’t be put off by the name; 
the plant only smells when the leaves or stems are 
bruised or picked. Another genus of bulbs in this context 
would be the summer-flowering Triteleias. These again 
produce small heads of masses of star-shaped flowers, 
in various shades of blue, or, more rarely, white. T. 
hyacinthia (24 in., white); T. laxa (18 in., deep blue) 
which looks especially fine amongst the variegated heaths, 
and T. Tubergenii (15 in., paleblue with a deeper exterior) 
should all be considered. 
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A quick look through any bulb catalogue will give you 
endless combinations to try, bearing in mind that the 
bulbs chosen for underplanting must be tidy growers and 
tall enough to hold their flowers above the shrubs. Un- 
fortunately this precludes the many species and varieties 
of Narcissi and Tulip which look ridiculously out of 
place. My own choice of spring bulbs amongst the sum- 
mer-flowering Daboecia cantabrica and Calluna vulgaris 
would be the Snakes Head Iris U. tuberosa), which has 
very sweetly scented green flowers with a fur-like 
black blotch and 12 in. stem and which is outstanding 
against a variegated background. Against a dark back- 
ground I would choose Ornithogalum nutans, which has 
12 in. tall stems on the top third of which hang masses 
of silvery-white bells with a broad white stripe on the 
outside of the petals, giving the impression of a vivid 
glistening jade. But my piéce de resistance would be a 
complementary planting of Erica carnea, ‘Winter 
Beauty with the silvery lavender Crocus tomasinianus; 
this to my way of thinking is quite superb. 

Although to some people the ideal heather bed consists 
of a solid planting of different kinds of heathers, with 
the interest being given by a choice of varieties having 
different heights, shapes, flowering times, leaf form and 
colour, my own preference is to have sudden pockets of 
different plants. I find that this is not only restful to the 
eye, but provides me with the ideal conditions to grow 
some of my favourite bulbs. Inevitably any bed must have 
a front edge and I would have the occasional bay cut 
out. If these were in full sun I would grow the true autumn 
crocuses (not Colchicums which are barred because of 
their two-foot high leaves). A sudden splash of autumn 
colour would be given by the yellow Sternbergia lutea 
which likes a dry, sunny position. In the spring Scilla 
‘Spring Beauty’ with its dark blue bells would stand out 
_ against Calluna vulgaris *Golden Feather’ and the delight- 
ful Puschkinia libanotica with its 4 in. stems or tiny up- 
turned silvery-blue star-shaped flowers against E.carnea 
‘Springwood Pink’. Should the bays be shady, I 
would immediately think towards the winter-flowering 
Cyclamen coum with its shiny round leaves and its choice 
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of colours, either white, carmine or pink. In a damper 
spot what could look nicer than the wild English Snakes 
Head Fritillary, F. Meleagris, or the Canadian wood 
lily, Trillium grandifiorum, with its large white flowers. A 
sudden patch of Snowdrops looks quite stunning against 
a dark background on a cold February day. 

Indeed the list is endless and depends entirely on 
personal preferences. I do hope though that, among the 
more specialist articles in this Year Book, I have given 
you food for thought and perhaps both your reading 
and your gardening (dare I say it?) some light relief. 


KExXeDy 


A Cairngorm Rock Garden 


B. H. Humble, Aviemore, Inverness-shire 


In 1959 the new Scottish National Centre for 
Out of Door Training was built on an area of 
deep old heather. When the foundations for one wing 
was built, soil and heather was dumped at the side 
of it and two big boulders left, one at either end. It was 
decided to link these up and make a rock garden. All 
old soil had to be removed together with lumps of tar, 
cement sacking, old heather and much debris. At that 
time courses were mainly for school children who came 
up for a fortnight or a month at a time. Each group of 
ten had one day of public service during their stay 
and this included work in the garden. Flagstones were 
collected from all over the area and every stone and all 
soil had to be carted in and gradually built up into three 
tiers linking up the two boulders. This involved a vast 
amount of labour and as I had suggested the scheme 
and was there frequently as voluntary instructor, I was in 
charge of it, having myself grown heathers at my home in 
Dumbarton for many years. I brought up some heathers 
and heaths from my own garden and the staff at that 
time each put up cash to buy three plants from Jack 
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Drake’s Nursery at Inshriach. It was soon apparent that 
groups of three were not sufficient to give a proper 
effect and now we have plots of six or 12 and one big 
one of over 30. 

A French drain was dug round the edges, with a top 
layer of gravel and large flagstones on top of this to form 
a path, this alone quite a big job. It was soon apparent 
that many varieties from the south could not withstand 
the harsh conditions, for here snow may lie from Decem- 
ber till April and fierce winds up to 60 knots often sweep 
the area. The prostrate C.v. ‘County Wicklow’ soon 
disappeared while the lovely C.v. ‘Mrs. Pat’ with its 
light green foliage and pink tips to the shoots died out. 
I remember when showing the schoolgirls round, I 
quoted Fred Chapple’s classic description of C.v. 
‘Sister Anne’ “‘pretty pink flowers curl at the tip as though 
admiring the plant as a whole, like a girl peeping through 
a mirror to admire her beauty’”’. Afterwards a girl came 
to me saying they had a teacher called Sister Anne and 
could she have some of it to take to her. Alas I had to 
say that two Sister Annes had died on me and sheep 
had eaten the others! Sheep were a problem in these 
early days before the garden was fenced in as they could 
pull the whole small plants out by the root. The school- 
girls’ favourite is the smallest of the Bell Heathers, E. 
cinerea ‘Honeymoon’, which with its mass of white flowers 
flushed with lavender still grows strongly. 

Concentration is now on the foliage heathers which 
give colour and beauty at all times of the year while the 
harsh climate seems to make the Winter colouring much 
more vivid. C.y. “Cuprea’ is specially fine and almost 
glows as it catches the lingering rays of the sun in winter 
afternoons. The largest bed is of that best ground coverer, 
C.v. Aurea with its long feathery stems, gold in summer 
and rusty red in winter. The circular bed of over 40 
plants can be seen from a long distance away. Pride of 
place must however go to ‘C.v. Robert Chapman’, a more 
recent introduction to the garden and which has grown 
very vigorously. With its long stems it is also one of the 
most suitable for layering. C.v.° Beoley Gold’ has done well 
but C.v.‘Serlei Aurea’ has not proved so good. Of the other 
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Callunas we have the whites ‘August Beauty’ and 
*‘Drum-Ra’ though I hope to introduce ‘White Gown’ 
which would seem to be the latest flowering (in my own 
garden it is still in bloom as I write in late October). 


The only other Bell Heathers we have are E. cin. 
‘Hookstone White’ and E. cin. “Cevennes’ each of which 
give masses of bloom every year. Of course we have beds 
of the winter-flowering heaths, the hardiest of all plants. 
In late February I have dug through two feet of hard snow 
and found ‘Springwood White’ in full bloom below. The 
contrast between this and adjoining bed of E. carnea 
‘Vivellii? with its dark green foliage and carmine red 
flowers is very noticeable. Other carneas are ‘Rosy Gem’ 
and “White Glow’, but neither give the mass of flowers 
as ‘Springwood White’. For many years we had a fine 
bed of the Ericax darleyensis ‘Silberschmelze’ but with 
the long dry cold windy spell last Winter it seemed to die 
out and was dug up. 


Cuttings have been taken almost every year and there 
did not appear to be much difference whether root 
hormones were used or not. With no greenhouse, no 
heating, no frames, these were just left outside in boxes. 
Though often covered with snow for many months, ten 
to twenty per cent survived and surely these strains must 
be the hardiest of all. 


Alas some soil brought in from Rothiemurchus 
included sheep’s sorrel, the worst weed on earth with 
its long underground runners. Though dug up twice a 
year it still seems to invade most plots. Lime of course 
would eradicate, but one can’t use lime with the heathers 
while varied weed killers have had no effect. Any advice 
as how to deal with this problem would be welcome. 
Finally the garden is about eight miles east of Aviemore 
and half a mile beyond Glenmore Campsite and members 
are welcome to visit it at any time. 
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Tea at Champs Aill 


A. J. Stow, Flackwell Heath, Bucks. 


It is not everyone who will invite a party of forty 
people to their garden and then serve afternoon tea, but 
that was exactly what our Chairman and his wife 
did on August 3rd last year when the Dutch Heather 
Society, who were on a whirlwind tour of gardens in 
Southern England accepted the kind invitation and duly 
turned up in their coach. 

After a stroll round this very extensive garden and a 
visit to Mrs. Bowerman’s very professional propagation 
unit, afternoon tea was served with the help of the 
Council members and their wives who were present. 
The language barrier was practically non existent as our 
Dutch visitors nearly all spoke English, how lazy we 
British are with regard to languages. 

After tea and much shaking of hands our Dutch friends 
boarded their coach to return to their hotel, no doubt 
thinking as I did that with their garden, the Chairman 
and his wife have the best of both worlds, a cultivated 
heather garden plus a vast stand of natural heather. 

On speaking to Mr. Bowerman later however, he 
pointed out that the local deer did not know the differ- 
ence between natural heather and the cultivated varieties, 
or newly planted conifers, so they have their problems at 
Champs Hill. 

I enjoyed the visit as I am sure the other visitors did, 
to me this is what the Heather Society is all about, 
visiting other members in their gardens, whether large or 
small. 


KeNeDd 


Daboecia ‘Jack Drake’ 


D. McClintock, Platt, Kent 


It is, I think, well-known that the first, presumably, 
hybrid Daboecias to be propagated were the prosaically- 
labelled Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and that their propagation was 
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the work of Jack Drake at Inshriach. The original seed- 
lings had come from the late Mr. William Buchanan of 
Bearsden, and happy memory, in the late 1950’s. 


No. 2 was ditched after a while (but I would much like 
to see it, if anyone has it). Nos. 1 and 3 were sent to the 
R.H.S. in 1968 and Mr. Drake asked that whichever 
might get an award should be called ‘William Buchanan’. 
In the event, No. 1 was preferred and is now indeed 
‘William Buchanan’. Mr. Drake in his catalogues 
distinguishes the two in that No. 3 “forms neat little 
bushes covered with garnet-red bells. 12 cm.’’, while 
No. 1 “forms a large bush covered with large drop-like 
flowers of rich crimson. 30 cm.”’. 


But No. 3 is still just ‘No. 3’ and needs a good name. 
What better some of us thought than that of its propa- 
gator and first distributor, and lover of heathers? So he 
was approached, and I cannot do better than quote, 
with his permission, his letter:- 


“I certainly agree with you that No. 3 should have a 
name now that it has proved itself to be a good garden 
plant. It is not so strong a grower as “William Buchanan’, 
nor is it quite so hardy here, where a severe bout of 
weather, especially if followed by wet snow which freezes, 
can give it a nasty bash. But it usually recovers again 
from the base. 


My first reaction to your suggestion to call it “Jack 
Drake’ was “‘no”’ as I had nothing whatever to do with 
the raising of it. On the other hand it would never have 
appeared in cultivation if Willie hadn’t dug up a handful 
of seedlings for me. They would have been weeded up 
and lost. One wonders how many other fine hybrids were 
lost in that way! 


So I suppose I did have a hand in its introduction and 
therefore agree to it being called ‘Jack Drake’, so long 
as it is made clear that I was not its raiser’’. 

At which all gardeners will be delighted. 


KeePH 
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Judging of Heathers 


T. Underhill, Totnes, Devon 


In 1963 the popularity of Heaths and Heathers resulted 
in the formation of the Heather Society which has helped 
guide and intensify interest in this group of Ericaceous 
plants. It was not surprising that, after a short time, 
the Royal Horticultural Society would include competit- 
ion classes for Heaths and Heathers from the open at 
some of their shows in London. 

I have been fortunate to have been one of the judges on 
several occasions. My personal feelings are ones of 
appreciation to the R.H.S. for including Heaths and 
Heathers in their shows; appreciation also to those who 
have entered in the competitions but also one of sorrow 
when I see people going to great lengths to carry their 
plants and materials to the Hall, exhibit them, and then 
spoil things by showing that they have never read the 
R.H.S’s Horticultural Show Handbook or given a 
moment’s serious thought to presentation, let alone 
study the schedule. Always read schedules carefully, 
fill in the forms carefully and then send in the entry well 
in advance of the show. 

Whilst winning is very good, it should not deter from 
the honour of competing in a strongly contested class 
and if you are not happy with the result do not say you 
will not compete again but try and find the reasoning 
behind what has been the judges’ carefully made decision. 
Never allow your curiosity to get you in the way when 
judging is taking place. 

Having noted which classes you are entering, read the 
schedule again, carefully noting whether it is a single 
plant or vases asked for, single or double flowered, 
coloured or white cultivar, foliage only, etc. As yet 
there is not a recommended system of the merits of 
Heaths and Heathers as there is for fruit and vegetables 
and many pot plants. It is advisable, though not es- 
sential, to have all material clearly and carefully labelled. 
It could be the deciding factor if two exhibits are equal in 
everything else. Labelling does add further interest to 
the show. 
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All exhibits should be in good condition, i.e. when the 
material is in its most perfect stage of possible beauty. 
It should be fresh so, with cut flowers, keep the period 
between cutting and showing as short as possible and 
pack the material carefully in a cool, slightly moist 
container. Take particular care that it is handled care- 
fully — distorted flower spikes, bent or broken foliage 
are all detrimental. Material should be free from such 
mechanical damage as well as that from weather, pests 
and diseases. Soil splash on the underneath of foliage 
and on the lower flowers is a common fault, so is dead 
or anaemic foliage. Flowering plants or stems should be 
at their peak, maximum number of flowers open — 
minimum amount of dead flowers, stamens fully ripe. 
Remember the judges judge in the early morning of a 
show and they cannot presume that in an hour’s time 
your flower buds will open. This is a point often not 
taken into account when visitors criticise some of the 
judging. 

When more than one exhibit is required in a class 
such as so many spikes to a vase full they should be 
alike in age, size and form. It is important that the 
material should be true to type and not contain any 
variations unless this is a characteristic of the cultivar. 
Rarity does not usually come into the judging unless 
everything else is equal, although judges will appreciate 
the good material of a plant that is difficult to grow. 
Plants should be sturdy and shapely and be growing 
in a container that is not too large. This is an exhibition 
of plant material, not pots or giant polythene bags. 

Lack of presentation is the most common fault. Pots 
and containers are often dirty, polythene bags tied round 
the ball of root with old string, a rough knot made 
and long tails of the knot left hanging. Leaves of decidu- 
ous trees, grass and weeds are often seen in the plant as 
well as soil from rain splash or peat when the plant has 
been potted probably matters of hours earlier. Labelling 
when used, is often of a poor standard. A torn scrap of 
paper or a dirty label, is not unusual. 

The R.HS. states that it will provide earthenware vases 
between 6 ins. and 9 ins. in height and no others may be 
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used and although the judges are asked to take into 
account the quality of each specimen exhibited regardless 
of its size, whether a vase or plant, their judging is very 
much affected when they see a bunch of 6 in. long stems 
of a plant just dropped into the neck of a 6 in. vase. A 
little block of oasis or similar material into which the 
stems can be pushed into a nice arrangement so the 
judges can see the beauty and quality of each specimen 
is preferred. 

Where a specimen is required for foliage effect, then 
remember it is clean, unblemished, healthy foliage that 
is asked for. Remember that it is almost certain to 
be judged on its decorative value. There is no need to 
move other people’s specimens to put yours in a prom- 
inent space. Good judges backed by competent stewards, 
will not miss any specimens and the judges are almost 
certain, in making their final choice, to pick up and 
examine thoroughly both underneath and all round the 
specimen whether it be a plant or a vase. 


KF Dy 


Heather Gardens: No. I 


Around London 
Major General P. G. Turpin, Guildford, Surrey 


Those who live in London or the Home Counties are 
very fortunate in the number and variety of heather 
gardens which are within easy reach, where nearly all the 
varieties of hardy heaths and heathers may be seen 
growing in ideal conditions. 

In the greater London area the Heath Garden in 
Kew Gardens, the heather beds in Syon Park, in the 
Waterhouse and New Plantations in Bushy Park and in 
the Isabella Plantation in Richmond Park are perhaps 
the best known collections. There are smaller plantings 
in the garden of Pembroke Lodge in Richmond Park, 
and in Queen Mary’s Gardens in Regents Park and 
there are a few heathers in the Chelsea Physic Garden, 
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including plants of E. x Veitchii. There was a very fine 
display of heathers from Regents Park at the Royal 
Horticultural Societys Show on 6-7 August 1974, 
including a particularly good selection of E. cinerea. 

An increased use of heathers is being made in our 
public gardens as superintendents and head-gardeners 
appreciate the great value of heather plantings in pro- 
viding all the year round colour in flowers and foliage. 

Further afield the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens at Wisley and the Heather Garden in Windsor 
Great Park offer two of the best displays of heathers that 
can be found in cultivation anywhere. 

The County of Surrey probably contains more 
nurseries that specialise in heathers of all sorts than any 
comparable area in the British Isles. The heather en- 
thusiast can see almost any heather he fancies at all 
stages of growth and can make his selections in the full 
knowledge of the space and conditions that any species 
or cultivar is likely to need in his garden. In some of these 
nurseries the heathers make a wonderful display and the 
effect of different combinations can be fully studied and 
appreciated. Surrey owes its good fortune in this respect 
to the fact that so much of the county is natural heath- 
land. William Cobbett, in ““Rural Rides’’, looking at it 
through a farmer’s eyes, describes it as follows: “‘this is a 
sort of country having less to please the eye than any 
other that I have ever seen, always save and except 
the heaths like those of Bagshot and Hindhead,..... 
a rascally common covered with poor heath, .. .. and 
went about six miles over a heath, even worse than 
Bagshot Heath; as barren as it is possible for land to 
be.”’ But he was willing to accept that heather was a 
saving grace. . . .“‘for the Bagshot country, and the 
commons between Farnham and Haslemere have heath 
at any rate.’’ Many of the names of cultivated heathers 
remind us of the Surrey commons where they were 
originally collected. 

There is a private garden, not far from Farnham, on 
natural heathland where more than fifty different 
heathers were planted about twelve years ago and have 
been allowed to seed themselves freely. The result has 
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been an almost embarrassing profusion of seedlings of 
an astonishing variety. The seedlings far outnumber the 
original plants. 

Finally there are the National Trust properties, such as 
Nymans, Sheffield Park and Wakehurst, and other 
gardens open to the public, like Feathercombe, Eric 
Parker’s old home, where heathers are grown either on 
their own or in combination with other ericaceous plants. 

All these gardens are within easy reach of London and 
provide a marvellous living reference library for all 
those who are interested in growing or merely appreci- 
ating heathers. 

In subsequent notes I propose to describe in greater 
detail some of the heather gardens which have been 
mentioned above. 


K7xe3y 


Book Reviews 
THE PEAT GARDEN AND ITS PLANTS by ALFRED 


Evans. J. M. Dent and Sons. 164 pp. 51 photos in colour, 
71 in B. and W. £6.50. 


Have no doubt about it, this is a first-class book. One 
of its lesser merits is to remind some people that plants 
other than heathers grow on peat. Only a score or so of 
them are mentioned here, while there are 5-600 other 
plants included. Not that Ericologists might not pick 
holes with their good friend the author — e.g. “‘500 or 
thereby’’ species of Erica, whereas there are well over 
600; £. ciliaris ““‘prominently glandular’ — it can be 
entirely eglandular; E. “‘mediterranea’’ wild in some bays 
in Counties Galway and Mayo” — in fact none in Galway 
at all and very much also inland in Mayo. And are its 
dwarf forms the most hardy? My 11 foot ‘Superba’ has 
yet to turn a hair at any frost after 25 years. Nor is it 
so that “invariably the plants grown (as Daboecia 
azorica) are hybrids’’, although doubtless many are. 
But these are trivialities beside the rich fund of knowledge 
displayed throughout. It would be grossly misleading 
to give the impression that this was not a remarkable 
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display of a high level of plantsmanship, which a real 
peat garden demands, and fosters. Other slips there are, 
but it seems impossible to get a book thus faultless. 
Instead one’s head reeled with admirable ideas and tips 
and first-hand information as one read through. It 
is all most impressive. He knows, loves and describes 
well — “‘Smilacina racemosa has a proud erect habit’ 
“Uvularia grandiflora always appears to be suffering 
from drought” — why had one never thought of that 
analogy ?, and so on. His “‘criteria are interest, colour and 
form, of which interest must be given a great deal of 
priority’’ — there speaks the true plantsman, and indeed 
throughout this his worthy work. 


DAvID MCCLINTOCK 


HEATHERS IN COLOUR. by BRIAN and VALERIE 
PROUDLEY. 192pp. Blandford Press. £1.90. 


Here at last is the complete guide to the growing of 
heathers — how, where and why to grow them, with 
even a kindly word thrown to the flower arrangers! 
The book is embellished with no less than 141 coloured 
illustrations — far in excess of any previous publication. 
What an excellent idea to show individual cultivars in 
close-up and then a group of the same plants in the 
garden! It is a little disappointing that some of these 
pictures are too dark, no doubt a fault in the repro- 
duction. 

The book is very much down to earth in every sense 
of the term. Not only is advice given on suiting the 
heathers to the soil but also how to overcome un- 
suitable soil conditions and so suit the soil to the heathers 
Apart from extreme boggy conditions and more or less 
solid chalk (where amelioration of the soil would be a 
long and expensive process) any soil can be made to 
suit most heathers and it is obvious that the writers of 
this book have had wide experience in this field. In my 
own case, gardening on heavy clay, I find that by mixing 
peat in the top 2 or 3 inches of soil, and planting open 
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ground rooted cuttings I achieve a much greater measure 
of success than with larger plants from pots. The roots 
do not seem to adventure out into the (modified) clay 
in the latter case. I also question the advice (on a clay 
soil) of digging a hole for the larger plants or tree heathers 
and partly filling this with a good compost. Such a hole 
would become a sump in wet weather. 

The various methods of increasing heathers, by 
cuttings, division, layering, etc. are described in detail, 
and if these instructions are carefully followed, even a 
beginner should achieve a gratifying measure of success. 
This book is designed for the beginner, and anyone new 
to heathers, having read it, should be able to produce a 
colourful garden in a comparatively short space of time. 
The more expert grower will no doubt be interested 
in the descriptions of new varieties some of which are | 
coming on the market now and others are promised 
for the near future. I think this list would be improved 
by the addition of any R.H.S. awards that the plants 
have received. 

The authors have indicated which of the listed varieties 
they consider outstanding and if a newcomer to heathers 
were to grow only these varieties (assuming that his 
ground was large enough) he would certainly acquire a 
garden which would be the envy of his friends. Naturally 
many favourite varieties are not so honoured and each 
grower would probably have a recommended list that 
would differ from the Proudleys. Varieties differ in their 
behaviour in different parts of the country and on 
different soils, and the beginner should try other cultivars 
if he is unsuccessful with the recommended ones. 

In the advice on the trimming of heathers it may be 
found that because of the large number of plants, trim- 
ming becomes a burden if concentrated at one time of the 
year. In my own case, I trim the Callunas and Tetralix 
cultivars in the autumn and leave the others until the 
spring, thus spreading the load. 

I found the section on pronunciation most interesting. 
This is a favourite hobby horse of mine and I firmly plump 
for the ‘English’ pronunciation of Latin (and Greek) 
gardening terms. After all, most of these names were 
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given when the ‘English’ pronunciation was the accepted 
one and I see no reason for change. 

To sum up, this is a very worthwhile book, and the 
thanks of all heather enthusiasts are due to Mr. and 
Mrs. Proudley. 

H. MORTON SCANTLIN 


HET HEIDETUINBOEK, by HARRY VAN DE LAAR. 


160 pp. Zomer and Keuning, Wageningen. 1974. Dutch 
Guilders 19.90. 


The heather world is fortunate in having two such 
excellent, handy and inexpensive books as this one and 
the Proudleys’ ““Heathers in Colour’’ appear within a 
month or so of each other; and not only the heather 
world. Both are admirable to tempt those who have not 
yet realised the varied beauties and delights of heathers. 

That this one is written in Dutch is admittedly a 
drawback, but a smattering of German helps. In any 
event, the scientific and cultivar names are international, 
and so are the 54 fine photographs, 36 of them in colour, 
good colour too. Some will show us varieties we may 
not know, such as Erica tetralix ‘Ardy’ or ‘Helma’. 
There are 14 useful line drawings too by the gifted 
author, and four garden layouts. 

The book deals with all the essentials of planting, 
propagation, cultivation, naming and labelling, as well as 
with varieties, with a chart of their flowering times, and 
with companion plants. To say that Mr. van de Laar 
with his long experience at Boskoop and many publi- 
cations is well qualified for this is the understatement of 
the year; and sure reliance may be placed on what he 
has written. This is a source of importance, as well as an 
excellent practical guide. Its particular extra value to us 
is the fresh ideas we can get from the rich Dutch ex- 
perience. 

Distribution maps of the main species are included. 
These are always very difficult and time-consuming 
to get accurate, and some of them need modification — 
Erica erigena for example reaches right to the south 
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of Spain. But such maps are most useful and much 
needed for our heathers. Any comments on those here, 
or elsewhere, are to be welcomed. They show what 
species we are likely to encounter in different areas on 
our travels. 


I do not think the job generally could have been done 
better than in these two recent neat and attractive 
publications, which complement each other remarkably. 
Members should possess both. 

Davip MCCLINTOCK 


For The Love of Heather 


Mrs. Gerda Chatelain, Orpington, Kent 


As I sit in our garden in the September sunshine, I 
cannot resist attempting an article for the Year Book. 


It all started some five years ago when my husband 
planted our first heather, a ‘Silberschmelze’. We liked 
this winter bloomer so much that we decided to plant 
more. From that time it snowballed and the hunt for 
different species and varieties in our local nurseries was 
really on. As we only possess a small suburban garden, 
drifts of three or at most five plants were our limit 
but with the addition of singletons and the exercise of 
some ingenuity we have collected over 100 different 
cultivars. 


I not only dearly love heathers but I am now crazy 
about them and will travel any distance to visit a new 
nursery. After a memorable visit to Tabramhill Gardens 
I could not of course resist buying from Mr. Yates’ 
almost inexhaustible selection. Where to put the addit- 
ions was a problem and one evening my husband 
returned home to find that the front lawn had disappeared 
— no easy task considering that it had been in place for 
40 years. 
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Always in search of starred gardens to visit, I make the 
Year Book my constant companion and on holiday in 
North Wales this year we had the great pleasure of 
meeting Mr. and Mrs. Haig and Mr. and Mrs. Chattaway. 
The time spent admiring their gardens and enjoying 
their hospitality was the highlight of our holiday. We 
only wish that more members would open their gardens, 
however small these may be. After all, much as we 
enjoy visiting delightful large gardens like Great Comp, 
we should dearly like to meet other small gardeners 
and discuss mutual problems and experiences. Our 
garden, such as it is, is open at any time to members of 
the Society. 


If the Editor will allow me a little more space, it may 
be of interest if I mention some of the cultivars I have 
found particularly attractive. At the time of writing, late 
September, C.v ‘Finale’ is putting on a fine show when 
most of the other Callunas are past their peak. ‘Elsie 
Purnell’, ‘H. E. Beale’ and “Peter Sparkes’ are too well 
known to need any recommendation from me but 
‘Mrs. Pat’ with its lovely pink-tipped foliage should be 
a must, as should E. erigena ‘Irish Salmon’ which for 
some reason starts to bloom with us in September. 
When the last of our herbaceous beds was conscripted 
into heather production, I made a border of E. cinerea 
‘C. D. Eason’ which from the description in the books I 
hoped would give a splash of colour throughout the 
summer. I now wish I had planted ‘Atrosanguinea 
Smith’s Variety’ which is an absolute marvel with us 
producing an unbroken succession of flowers which 
even now show no sign of finishing. 


Autumn is upon us and for most gardeners the season 
is ending, but for us heather fanatics a new cycle is 
beginning with the winter bloomers heavy with bud and 
an incomparable mass of colour about to enliven the 
dull winter months. I for one will never lose my love for 
heathers. 


Calluna Vulgaris ‘County Wicklow’ 


ERICA CINEREA (P. S. PATRICK) 


P. S. PATRICK 


P.S. PATRICK 


Calluna Vulgaris 


‘County Wicklow’ 
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Heathers and the Camera 
Peter Connelly, Paisley, Renfrewshire 


Photographing heathers is like photographing people, 
each has its own personality and individuality, and it is 
to this end that one should focus the camera. By all 
means take the record shot showing Calluna vulgaris 
sweeping up the hillside and down the glen, but what 
about looking closely and discovering the beauty of a 
single spike, or even more closely at the wonderful 
soft milky-rose cluster of the flower of “County Wick- 
low’, that’s where you see the beauty of this choice 
double. 

There are various ways of achieving close-up photo- 
graphs and since the simplest cameras, and that’s what 
we will talk about, focus at about 3 ft., you need to add 
something to the lens of the camera to change the focal 
length, which allows you to go closer to the object being 
photographed and therefore gives you a bigger picture 
of the “County Wicklow’ flower. The first of these aids, 
and this can be bought at your local photographers 
for something round about a pound, is a Supplementary 
Lens. This is similar to a spectacle lens in a mount and 
fits over the existing lens of your camera, whether it be 
a baby Brownie, Instamatic or whatever you have. 
These come in +1, +2 or +3 diopters, and your local 
photographic dealer will be pleased to advise you on the 
fitting and even the use of whichever strength of these 
lenses you desire. With this lens comes a leaflet giving 
distances at which the camera should be placed to keep 
everything in focus and enlarge the beauties of nature. 
With the lens in place all you need now is select your 
_ spike, well away from the wind, or stuck into a piece of 
plasticine in a quiet corner, place the camera on a tripod, 
measure from camera lens to spike and very carefully 
press the release button. If using a fixed focus lens camera 
you have the advantage of the aperture being fixed at 
something around f8, but if using a variable aperture 
lens which can be altered from say f2.8 to f16, then the 
smaller the hole which lets the lights in the sharper the 
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picture, depending, of course, on the available light — 
so good sunny days for this job. The supplementary or 
close-up lensis a simple, efficient, compact and inexpen- 
sive way of taking close-up photographs. 


If you desire an ever closer look at the details, then 
this can be achieved with the aid of tubes or bellows 
which take you into the realms of micro-photography 
and for this the photographer must have a camera with 
interchangeable lenses. Tubes can cost as little as four 
pounds and are relatively easy to use, once again full 
instructions coming with the tubes. All one has to do 
with tubes is to remove the lens from the camera and 
insert the tube between camera and lens. The tubes are 
usually in three parts, one screwed into the other, and 
the longer you make the tube, the greater the magnifi- 
cation on the film. For this set-up you may need stronger 
light but even an angle-poise placed close to the flower 
head will enable a picture to be taken. To really get 
close and allow you to stopdown your aperture to f16, 
thus increasing the depth of field — in other words making 
sure everything in the picture is sharp — you could really 
do with flash. 


If you become as keen as this, then I would advise 
reading-up on it for yourself. I am merely suggesting 
the methods available to help you to get a closer look 
at the beauties in the details of heathers and heaths. Once 
you understand the basic mechanics, and the simplicity 
of fitting a supplementary lens for instance, there 1s 
nothing complicated about close-up photography. 
The supplementary lens does not alter the exposure at 
which the shot should be taken, just make sure the 
distance from camera to object is correct. On the other 
hand, tubes increase the exposure time and this must be 
calculated as per the instruction leaflet supplied. There 
is nothing difficult about taking close-up pictures and 
the effort is well rewarded, especially in colour, when 
you see the intracacies of these wonderful rosettes. 
Why not add them to your collection of gardens visited 
and heathers seen. 


KExeDy 
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Reports from Local Groups 


NORTHERN GROUP 


“We consider that to make the Heather Society a real 
live force it is essential to work out a zoning system, and 
to establish branches in these zones, each with its own 
Secretary who will coordinate the work and interests 
of those who otherwise may feel cut off from the parent 
body”’. 


The above quotation is from the Society’s Circular 
No. 3 of August 1963, when membership all told was 
under 200. By 1966 membership had passed the 400 mark 
and it was in that year an inter-group activity was first 
mooted in the North where membership was small and 
very scattered. It appeared doubtful whether any gather- 
ing would be significant in view of the long distance 
travelling required between North, Midlands and Wales. 


But all doubts receded when the invitations circularised 
in 1967 brought a response quite beyond expectations 
and the result was three meetings, alternating between 
Harlow Car and Ness, attended by fifty or so members 
on each occasion. This has become almost a routine 
activity each year, coupled with support of the Heather 
Garden and Trials at Harlow Car. By contributing our 
surplus plants for sale to one another, and by members 
donations we covered our financial overheads and also 
financed the Trials, which alone called for over £100. 
Apart from zonal activities, groups more local are now 
arising, the ‘Pioneers’ being our members in Huddersfield. 
They gather together informally, talk Heathers, and of 
course, use the Slide Library. 


Similarly, the Sheffield group is formed, and in Septem- 
ber, they put on display a Heather Exhibit at the Sheffield 
Botanical Gardens. A member gave a 20 minute talk on 
‘Heathers for your Garden’ (which was broadcast on 
Radio Sheffield). This was followed by a lecture at the 
Library Theatre which was well attended by the Public. 
So we warmly recommend the formation of Groups, 
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however small, they have a capacity to grow, because, as 
a newish member said, “‘this is the friendliest Society I 
have ever encountered”’. 


Our thanks to Mr. J. P. Ardron for this report, who modestly declined to 
mention that he himself broadcast on Radio Sheffield. 


WEST OF SCOTLAND GROUP 


At the moment our usual programme consists of three 
evening meetings held at two-monthly intervals during 
the winter. Last season’s syllabus included illustrated 
talks on Plant Photography, Garden Construction, and 
Conifers in the Garden. 

One or more garden visits are arranged for the summer 
months. This year we visited the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh. Many informal visits to members’ gardens 
take place all the year round. Cuttings and plants of 
heathers and other things are exchanged. 

This summer we were pleased to be able to help with 
the arrangements for the Stirling conference. At the time 
of writing (November 1974) we have already started ona 
new and interesting programme of winter meetings, and 
look forward to seeing many more local members join 
us at these. 

E.M.B. 


A REPORT FROM THE MIDLANDS 


Much of the pleasure of being a member of a Society 
such as ours lies in the opportunities for meeting other 
members and sharing experiences. This has been amply 
proved by the success of the visits and meetings recently 
arranged in the Midlands. In July 1973 my wife and I 
were persuaded to approach members living in the 
Birmingham area whose names and addresses we took 
from the Year Book. We wrote inviting them to a meeting 
in our small garden and the 11 members and 8 friends 
who came were so enthusiastic that there have now been 
visits to the gardens of five other members within a 
period of just over twelve months. Attendance ranged 
between 25 and 40 and we had about the same numbers 
at three evening meetings held in central Birmingham. 
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Originally we defrayed the cost of circulars and 
postages by taking a collection at each meeting but we 
are now making our fixtures well in advance and relying 
entirely on notices in the Bulletins. This makes organis- 
ation very simple as all we have to do 1s to decide when 
we meet on the arrangements for the next one or two 
meetings. 

We are hoping that any member who feels the urge 
to open his or her garden to members on a specified day, 
whether or not he or she has been to one of our gather- 
ings, will get in touch so that we can co-ordinate dates 
and send them to the Secretary on one list for the whole 
of the Midlands for inclusion in the Diary of Events. 
This particularly applies to members in the remoter 
areas where perhaps a smaller attendance would be 
expected but the contacts made could be no less reward- 
ing. 

HAROLD STREET 


NORFOLK GROUP DIARY OF 1974 


15th March. 23 attended Group Meeting including 2 
visitors who later joined the Society. Distributed selected 
heather seedlings for trial, and Mr. C. R. Lawrence 
showed some of his collection of Cape Heaths. 

19/20 April. Put on Display of Heathers at Norfolk and 
Norwich Spring Show as reported in Bulletin Vol. 2, 
No. 2. Chatting to interested viewers gained us prospec- 
tive members and gardens to visit. 

4th June. 3 members visited garden of Mr. Shreeve, 
Hoveton and recommend it for a future visit. 

20th June. 17 members, plus 3 visitors attended Group 
Meeting. Gave talk on propagation. Took 20 Calluna 
and 18 selected cinerea seedlings for trial. Members 
volunteered 24p each for them to supplement funds. 
28th June. 7 members visited garden of Mr. Pointer, 
Blofield, on a very wet evening, but found it well worth 
braving the rain. Reminiscing over refreshments later 
made it almost like a family gathering until I felt I had 
to break it up with a vote of thanks at 9 p.m. 

25th July. Visited Mr. Peter Boardman’s 3 acre garden 
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at How Hill Farm, Ludham. See report in Bulletin Vol. 2. 
No. 3. 
15th September. 8 members visited Kelling Heath between 
Holt and Sheringham. Found some interesting foliage 
varieties, as well as white Calluna and cinerea. 
19th September. 24 including 5 visitors attended Group 
Meeting. 48 sub-standard heather plants salvaged by 
kind permission of Mr. N. Brummage sold like hot 
cakes and defrayed expenses. Slides were shown of the 
Dartington and Stirling conferences and also some fine 
close up shots of winter flowering heaths lent by Mrs. 
W. Hurst. 
20th September. Regretfully had to cancel putting on a 
Display of Heathers at Diss Horticultural Show 21/22nd 
due to my wife being suddenly taken ill. 
29th September. 10 including 2 visitors from Leicester 
visited my own, Mr. J. Marshall’s, Mr. S. Burton’s, 
and Mr. H. Fulcher’s gardens. At the latter, besides 
being treated to welcome refreshments we had the 
pleasure of viewing his collection of rocks, fossils, and 
semi-precious stones. 

B. G. LONDON 


SOUTH WEST 

Mr. A. W. Jones of West Camel, Somerset will be 
most interested in hearing from his local members as 
he is in the process of forming a group in this area. 


THE TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 

This is the first opportunity for the Chairman of 
Committees to report to the membership and I should 
like to commence by thanking my fellow Committee 
members for their work since our inception. 

Each meeting of the Technical Committee sees a 
widening of the range of subjects coming into its orbit. 

The Committee has commenced the extension of the 
Society’s trials at Harlow Car into other parts of the 
country, to increase the coverage of climate and soils 
in which the behaviour of heathers can be assessed. 
Calluna plants, propagated from Harlow Car stock, 
have been distributed to members as far apart as Ren- 
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frewshire and Kent. It is hoped that Erica carnea will be 
dealt with during this year. If you would like to partici- 
pate in these ““Member’s Trials’? you should contact 
your Group Convenor, who has been given details. 
Certain botanical gardens, including some attached to 
universities, are being invited to take part in these 
extended trials. 

The Committee has been approached on a variety of 
matters, including pesticides, labelling, pH of soils 
and recommendations for heather planting in a major 
arboretum. 

It is expected that the Application Form for the 
Registration of the Name of a Heather will be available 
soon. 

Work has commenced on a “Preferred List’’ of 
heathers. The aim is to provide guidance for those wishing 
or forced by space to grow a limited selection. Initially 
the document will be based mainly on the results of the 
Harlow Car trials. It will be revised in the light of the 
Member’s Trials and other data. It is of interest to note 
that professional opinion is much in favour of this idea. 


ACT: 
KEY 
Letters to the Editor 
19 Park Avenue, 
Chapeltown, 
Sheffield S30 4WH 


Dear Sir, 

I was interested to read the article on the St. Kilda 
Heathers, although I was rather surprised that you did 
- not inform members that the collection of ten heathers 
is obtainable from Colonel Stitt of Blairgowrie. I ob- 
tained two of these, a white and a pink, a year ago and 
they are flourishing. I notice also that the Tabramhill 
list also refers those interested to Col. Stitt. 

I think it should also be noted that similar prostrate or 
miniaturised forms of heather seem to occur on west 
facing steep slopes in many locations of the Atlantic 
seaboard of Scotland. I remember being fascinated by 
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the dwarfed flora of various kinds near Duntulm Castle 
at the north end of Skye. I took one or two specimens 
but they died on the journey home. More recently, 
however, I have carried round a polythene bag with 
moist peat in it and I now have two specimens growing 
on in the garden which had their origin on the steep 
windswept slope above the Lighthouse at the south end 
of the Mull of Kintyre — one in fact is a golden dwarf 
Calluna which turns chocolate brown in winter and the 
other is a pygmy fetralix which was only about two 
inches high in its natural setting. I am interested to see 
how they grow in a different environment. 

It is interesting to transplant unusual types of heather 
and see the way some change but others don’t. The 
natural colour of the Calluna from the Mull of Kintyre 
is a rose pink; the Cinerea tends to a dark ruby. On 
transplanting into my soil the Calluna goes more normal 
purplish pink but the cinerea retains its attractive colour. 
There is a bank of grey Calluna near Hutton le Hole — 
the whole effect is one of cool dustiness. When trans- 
planted only one plant in every so many retains its 
greyness. There is a twisted “‘tomentosa”’ form growing 
near Castleton in North Yorkshire; on cultivation it gets 
more bushy and less twisted — this again comes from a 


windswept slope. K. C. BARRACLOUGH 


Ffynnon Deilo, 
Pendoylan, 
Cowbridge, 
Glam. CF7 7UJ 
Dear Sir, 
I see in the Bulletin Vol. 2 No. 2 that you propose to 
repeat the theme on propagation in the next Year Book. 
In ‘“‘The English Heather Garden”’ it states on page 
39 “Erica carnea ... Should have cuttings taken in 
June and July..... cuttings of all other kinds are better 
taken in August”’. 
I should be interested to read other opinions on the 
best time to take cuttings from different cultivars. 


R. J. H. LLoyp 
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Having always gardened on an alkaline soil 1am always 
looking around for ideas on increasing acidity, apart 
from the copious use of peat, and one way is to treat the 
soil with one part of Phosphoric Acid to twenty parts of 
water. This was recommended to me by a works chemist 
of my acquaintance and when watering it on the soil 
one could see chalk particles dissolving accompanied by 
a hissing sound. 

I was interested in knowing exactly what this treatment 
did to the soil and knowing that two members of the 
technical committee had moved residence this year to 
gardens with alkaline soil, I wrote to the secretary Mr. 
David Small and members might be interested in his 


reply. EDITOR 


The Poplars, 
All Saints Road, 
Creeting St. Mary, 
Ipswich, 
Suffolk IP6 8PJ 
Dear Sir, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 2nd October. 

I am very interested in methods of acidifying soil as I 
now have a pH of 8.0 (very alkaline). 

When you add phosphoric acid (H3PO,4) on calcium 
carbonate CaCQO3 (chalk) a fairly complicated situation 
can arise. 

The first reaction is:- 

3 Ca CO3+2 H3POg=Ca3(PO4)2+3 H2CO3 

Ca3(PO,4)2 is bone ash which is only slightly soluble 
_ In water. When you said your chalk dissolved, I suspect 
that the Ca3(PO,)2 produced was very fine and seeped 
into the soil. H2CO3 breaks up into water and carbon 
dioxide. 

Now under certain conditions of which I am not 
sure, particularly in soil reactions, a second reaction 
can occur. 

Ca3(PO4)2+4H3PO.z—=3Ca(H2POs) 

Ca(H2PO,4)2 is calcium superphosphate, which is 
slightly acidic. It-is also a fertiliser. 
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As far as I can see, adding phosphoric acid to soil 
should not make much difference to the pH, therefore, 
the only benefit that may ensue is that of fertilising the 
ground and there are far safer ways of doing this. 
Phosphoric acid is quite reactive and it is difficult to say 
what else it attacks in the soil. 

I am writing to Terry Underhill who is, as you know, 
a corresponding member of the Technical Committee, 
to see if he can advise any treatments other than the 


conventional peat. 
D. J. SMALL 


ore | 


Some random thoughts on 
Rooting Cuttings 


A. W. Jones, West Camel, Somerset 


My wife and I became interested in heathers in the 
summer of 1967. At that time I read Fred Chapple’s 
book “The Heather Garden” (Collingridge), but it was 
from John Letts’ beautiful garden at: Windlesham that we 
finally contracted incurable Ericaphilia. In the autumn 
of that year we began to grow heathers in our tiny 
garden at Taplow, and in November, 1969, we joined 
the Heather Society. Ericaphilia proceeded apace and 
by the following June I was trying to root cuttings. 

Those first attempts resulted in some spectacular 
failures, but there were enough successes to ensure that 
I would persist in trying to propagate heaths and heathers 
from cuttings. It was however necessary to find out why 
there had been so many failures. 

In October of 1970, in reply to a cry for help, I received 
a letter from Mrs. Macleod. That letter was full of 
encouragement and in a subtle way pointed out how I 
might help myself towards success. I hope Mrs. Macleod 
will not object if I reproduce a part of it here. “I read 
somewhere, and wish I had taken note of it, that the 
crit_cal time for success with various kinds can be as 


— 
rs 
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little as six days. That is to say, if one is lucky enough 
to take them at the right time they will ‘take’, so this 
explains why success or failure seems inexplicable.” 

I felt I must test the truth of that assertion that a short 
critical period for success existed and, if this proved to 
be the case, find out when it was. 

It may have been possible to do what I wanted by 
taking batches of cuttings from a single cultivar at 
intervals of two or three days over a period of several 
months. 

However there were several drawbacks to this method. 
A large number of identical plants of one cultivar 
would be required, it would tie up the greater part of the 
equipment I had available for taking cuttings and it 
would make too great a demand on my available space 
and time. Furthermore if I had succeeded in identifying 
a critical period by this method, it may have been valid 
only for the cultivar I chose to study, and for the year 
in which I studied it. Alternatively if I worked with a 
reasonable number of cultivars over a number of years, 
the effect of various factors influencing success would 
probably tend to even out as I amassed data, and I would 
obtain a broad general picture of the best time to take 
my cuttings. I would also, incidentally obtain the plants 
I needed for the garden. I began to make records of my 
attempts at rooting cuttings. I decided to concentrate 
on cultivars of Erica carnea and Erica x darleyensis. 
The information I recorded was the name of the cultivar, 
the number of cuttings taken, and the number of cuttings 
which rooted and the date on which they were potted on. 
_ Where necessary I also made notes of subjective obser- 
vations such as the condition of the cutting material 
or the state of rooting of the little plants. 

I take my cuttings into flower-pots. The rooting 
medium is silver sand. I stand the pots on the ground in 
a shady position in the open air and cover them with 
plastic propagating domes. 

I know that the number of cuttings I have taken 
pales into insignificance when compared to the number 
taken by members of the Society, but I now have records 
of 145 completed batches containing 7,500 individual 
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cuttings of Erica carnea and Erica x darleyensis cultivars. 
There are a further 1,800 cuttings in 26 batches at present 
awaiting potting on. I have taken cuttings as early as 
the 12th April and as late as the 17th July. This repre- 
sents a reasonable amount of work and I felt that the 
time had come to examine my records. 

Let me say at once that I do not have an answer to the 
question I set out with, but I do now have some new 
questions! It may however be of some interest if I set 
down some of the things I have noticed while I have been 
keeping records and perhaps some more knowledgable 
members could supply answers to some of the questions 
which have been raised. 

I have found that cuttings of some cultivars are ready 
for transplanting in as little as fifty days, and most are 
rooted by the autumn of the year in which they were 
taken. It is possible that some over-winter in the cutting 
pots before rooting in the following spring. My results 
show little or no difference in success rates between 
cuttings transplanted the year they were taken and those 
that remained in the cutting pots until the following 
spring. There is however, a practical point here. If well 
rooted cuttings are left too long in the cutting pots it 
will be more difficult to separate the fine roots without 
damage during transplantation. I am led to wonder 
why different cultivars of the same species should take 
such different times to root. 

Cuttings normally root from close to the point 
where they were separated from the parent plant. In 
a few cases I have seen rooting occur, in both Erica 
carnea and Erica x darleyensis, from the point where the 
cuttings met the surface of the silver sand. These cuttings 
almost certainly took a long time to root. It is probable 
that the cutting material was too ripe and the fine new 
roots could not rapidy penetrate the hard surface skin 
in the normal areas. The skin may however have been 
mechanically damaged by the sand at the surface as a 
result of slight movement thus allowing fine roots to 
form at that point. Engineering theory suggests that the 
highest stresses induced by bending of the cuttings will 
occur in the surface skin at the point where it enters 
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the sand. Surface roots seem to break more easily during 
transplanting than normal roots. 

I have noticed that cuttings sometimes root in well 
defined areas in a cutting pot while failing in the remain- 
der of the pot. I have a few tentative explanations of why 
this happens but I will not go into them here. I would 
however be interested to hear if others have noticed this 
phenomenon and of any explanations they may have of it. 

I have done a number of experiments on the effect of 
rooting hormone on erica cuttings. The hormone I 
chose was May and Bakers’ “‘Serdix’’ No. 3 (Hardwood 
grade). The active ingredient of the preparation is 
4 —(3 — Indalyl) — Butyric Acid. I should like to reproduce 
the results of these experiments in their entirety. 


Cultivar Date Date % Success 
taken  Pottedon 
Erica carnea 
‘Jennifer Anne’ 26.5.73 13.8.73 34.4 hormone 
26.5.73 13.8.73 7.5 nohormone 
Erica carnea 
“‘Vivellin’ 25.5.73 29.3.74 23.3 hormone 
26.5.73 29.3.74 20.0 hormone 
26.5.73 29.3.74 37.5 no hormone 
Erica carnea 
‘Ruby Glow 8.6.73 23.3.74 33.3. hormone 
8.6.73 23.3.74 1.7 nohormone 
13.4.74 28.7.74 0.0 hormone 
13.4.74 28.7.74 16.0 nohormone 
Erica carnea 
Springwood 
White’ 13.4.74 18.7.74 44.4 hormone 
13.4.74 18.7.74 37.2 nohormone 
Erica carnea 
‘Springwood 
Pink’ 13.4.74 1.9.74 17.3 hormone 
13.4.74 1.9.74 13.3 no hormone 
Erica x darleyensis 
‘Jack H. Brummage’ 
19.5.74 28.7.74 72.5 hormone 
19.5.74 28.7.74 0.0 no hormone 
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These results seem to show that in the case of Erica 
carnea ‘Jennifer Anne,’ the first batch of Erica carnea 
‘Ruby Glow’ and Erica x darleyensis ‘Jack H. Brum- 
mage’ the hormone helped in rooting the cuttings. 
However in the case of the second batch of ‘Ruby Glow’ 
and the ‘Vivellii’ better results were obtained with the 
untreated cuttings. The differences obtained with the 
two ‘Springwood’ cultivars are not thought to be signifi- 
cant. 

These results may be interpreted as meaning that 
hormone rooting powder has no effect in the rooting 
of Erica cuttings or that other variables entered the 
experiment and outweighed the effect of hormone root- 
ing powder. 

I am continuing these experiments and would be 
pleased to hear of other members’ experiences. 

Finally I should like to return to my starting point. 
I set out to find if a critical time existed for success in 
rooting cuttings and to find out when that time was. I 
reasoned that if when I had collected sufficient data, I 
plotted success rate against the date on which the 
cuttings were taken then good results would tend to 
cluster in one part of the calendar. As I have already 
hinted, in the event I did not find this to be the case. 

Let us now consider the factors which may affect the 
rooting of cuttings on a single site. For a cutting to root, 
the original material must have been in a suitable 
condition and it must have found favourable con- 
ditions in the cutting pot. My own results show that a 
certain percentage of suitable material is present on 
the parents plants over a considerable period of time. 
Support for this view is provided by a letter I received 
from Mrs. Maginess earlier this year in which she says 
that she has successfully rooted cuttings taken as early 
as February and as late as October. 

The percentage of suitable material present at any 
time probably depends not only on the time of year but 
also on the rainfall and temperature in the preceeding 
period. I do not know how long a particular shoot 
remains in a suitable condition for rooting, but this is 
also probably due to the factor already mentioned. 
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The conditions in the cutting pot are largely under the 
control of the individual gardener, but if cuttings are 
rooted out of doors the temperature of the rooting 
medium and of the cutting itself will probably have an 
effect on rooting success. 

I realise that there may also be other factors at work, 
but in the first instance it will be necessary for me to 
examine my results in the light of weather conditions 
and cultivars I have used in my experiments. Such an 
analysis will reveal the presence of other factors but will 
not necessarily identify them. Techniques which may be 
suitable for this type of multivariable analysis have been 
developed in the field of agricultural research and have 
been described by M. Ergekiel and K. A. Fox (Methods 
of Correlation and Regression Analysis, John Wiley 
and Sons, New York 1966). 

I have been very fortunate in that the Royal Naval 
Air Station at Yeovilton, which maintains a weather 
recording station only a mile and a half from where I 
have done most of this work, are making their record- 
ings for the past four years available to me, and I am 
at present preparing to carry out the analysis. This may 
take some time to complete, but I hope to report my 
findings in a future issue of the Year Book. 
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Gazetteer of Heather Names 
Part 3. D. McClintock 


maderensis (originally a cinerea, in fact a species) Madeira, 1839. 

Maryland (Andromeda) State in USA, 1800. 

mauritanica (arborea) Mauricio, N. Africa, 1933. 

Mayfair (Calluna) Kolaga’s Mayfair Nurseries, Pennsylvania, USA, 
by 1964. 

Mayfair White (carnea) Mayfair Nurseries, Pennsylvania, USA, by 
1972 


Melbury White (Tetralix) A Common in N. Devon, pre 1966. 

Merton Ruby (carnea) Error for ‘Myretoun Ruby)’. 

oun Stewart (australis) House and garden in Co. Down, AM 

Mousehole (Calluna) Village near Penzance, Cornwall, by 1965. 

Mulfra (cinerea) Hill NW of Penzance, Cornwall, 1934. 

Mullion (Calluna) Village on Lizard Peninsula, Cornwall, 1923. 

Myretoun Jewel (carnea) Castle in Wigton, Scotland near Port 
William, pre-1965. 

Myretoun Ruby (carnea) Castle in Wigton, Scotland, near Port 
William, pre-1965. 


Nacung (x Praegeri) Lough in Co. Donegal, Plant collected 1966. 

Nance (cinerea) Village near Penzance, Cornwall, 1953. 

Nassau (Calluna) State in Germany, by 1968. 

Naturpark (Calluna) Liineburger Heide Nature Park, Germany. 
1972. 

Newick Lilac (cinerea) Village of Hardwicks Nurseries, E. Sussex, 
by 1967 

Ninnes (cinerea) Hamlet N. of Penzance, Cornwall, pre 1942. 

numidica (cinerea) N. Africa (in fact Morocco), var of Maire by 
1963. 


olbiensis (Calluna) Iles d’Hyéres, South of France, var of Albert 
1884 


Orotava (arborea) Valley in Tenerife, pre 1972. 
Oxshott Common (Calluna) N. of Leatherhead, Surrey, by 1963. 


Penhale (Calluna) Village on Lizard Peninsula, Cornwall, by 1927. 

Pennsylvania Branching (Andromeda) State of USA, c. 1800. 

pennsylvanica (Andromeda) State of USA, c. 1892. 

pennsylvanica ( Daboecia) State of USA, c. 1873. 

Pentlandii (Calluna) Presumably Pentland Hills, S. of Edinburgh, 
by 1962. 

Pentreath (cinerea) Village in Cornwall, pre 1963. 

Pirbright Pink (carnea) Town in Surrey of C. R. Roots’ Nursery, 
c. 1933. 

Poltesco (cinerea) Cornish village, by 1972. 

portosanctana (scoparia) Porto Sancto, Tunis, var. of O. Kuntze. 

Portugal (Calluna) Country of Iberian Peninsula, by 1962. 
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Pyrenaica (Calluna) Presumably mountains of Franco-Spanish 
frontier, 1924. 
Pyrenees Pink (vagans) Presumably mountains of Franco-Spanish 
frontier, pre-1936. 


Radnor (Calluna) Welsh county, c.1955. 

Rannoch (Calluna) Moor S. of Glencoe, Argyll, 1964. 

Red Devon (Calluna) County in S.E. England, by 1970 — plant 
found near Holsworthy. 

Red Pentreath (cinerea) Sport on ‘Pentreath’, 1972. 

Redriggs (cinerea) Sir W. L. Leeds’ garden at Grange over Sands, 
Lancs. (Seedling c. 1956) 

Riverslea (australis) Pritchard’s Nurseries at Christchurch, Hants. 
AM 1946. 

Roma (Calluna) Seedling ex M. & B., by 1948. 

Romiley (cinerea) Village by Dingle Hollow Nursery, nr. Stockport, 
Cheshire, pre-1963. 

Roundhill (australis) (ex J. Head of Budleigh Salterton), 1935. 


St. Keverne (vagans) Village in Cornwall, AM 1914. 

St. Non (Calluna) Cliff in Pembrokeshire, Wales, c. 1972. 

Sandpit Hill (cinerea) (ex Underwood), pre-1963. 

Sandwood Bay (Calluna) S. of Cape Wrath, Sutherland, c. 1959. 

Scotch Mist (Calluna) Scotland, c. 1974. 

scotica (Andromeda) Presumably of Scotland, 1838-1852. 

Sherwood Creeping/Sherwoodii (carnea) Sherwood Nurseries, 
Portland, Oregon, pre-1965. 

Sherwood White (carnea) Sherwood Nurseries, Portland, Oregon, 
by 1971. 

Shetland Island (Tetralix) N. Scotland, by 1964. 

Sinensis (cinerea) — means Chinese. Used for ‘C. D. Eason’ in 
Holland 1972. 

Smart’s Heath (carnea) Lane at Woking, Surrey, pre-1966. 

Snowdon (Calluna) Presumably mountain in N. Wales, 1949. 

Soay (Calluna) Island of St. Kilda Group, Scotland, late 1960’s. 

Hyemalis Southcote (Calluna) Dr. R. Gray’s house at Hindhead, 
Surrey, c. 1954. 

Springwood Pink (carnea) House of Mrs. R. Walker at Stirling, 
where seedling found 1931. 

Springwood White (carnea) House of finder, Mrs. R. Walker, at 
Stirling, AM 1930. 

Stapehill (ciliaris) C. J. Marchant’s Nursery near Wimborne 
Minister, Dorset, by 1954. 

Stoborough (ciliaris) Village near Wareham, Dorset, in 1920’s. 

Studland (cinerea) Town in S. Dorset, 1927-34. 

Sunningdale (Calluna) Town in Berks, 1969. 

Swabia (Calluna) State in S. Germany, by 1968. 


Taranto Purple (cinerea) Villa Taranto, Pollanza, Italy, seedling 
by 1966. 

Threipmuir (Calluna) Reservoir S. of Edinburgh, by 1937. 

Thule White (Tetralix) Thule here—Lewis, used 1968-9. 
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Tilford (cinerea) Village near Farnham, Surrey, by 1966. 

Tiptree (Calluna) Town in Essex, 1971. 

Tremans (Calluna) Mr. Pilkington’s house at Horstead Keynes, 
c. 1950. 

Tresco (Calluna) Island in Scilly, 1971. 

Truro (x Watsonii) City in Cornwall, 1965. 

Tully (Daboecia) Tully Hill, Renvyle, Co. Galway, 1971. 

verinensis (Tetralix) Verin in Orense, N.W. Spain, var of Pau 1906. 


Westphalia (Calluna) State of Germany, by 1967. 

White Dale (cinerea) A white-flowered plant from Sunningdale, 
Berks, by 1971. 

Whitehouse (Tetralix) (ex N. R. Webster), 1959. 

Wickwar Flame (Calluna) Village in Glos. of Mr. G. Osmond’s 
Nursery, by 1972. 

Windebrooke (cinerea) Near Windlesham, Surrey, by 1973. 

Wishanger Pink (australis) Brig. J. Evans house at Churt, Surrey, 
1957. 

Wood Close (Calluna) Bungalow at Upper Woolhampton, Berks. 
of W.R. A. Parsons, finder, c. 1970. 

Wych (ciliaris) Heath near Wareham, Dorset, by 1931. 


Zennor (cinerea) Village in S. Cornwall, pre-1952. 
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Recent Writings on Heathers 1974 


ANON. Winter Heathers. Gardeners Chronicle 175(3) p. 7. 

ANON. A report on ‘Kinlochruel’. Dunoon Observer. September. 

BANNISTER P. and NEWTON W. M. The Response of mycorrhizal and non-mycor- 
rhizal rooted cuttings of heather (Calluna vulgaris) to variations in nutrient 
and water regimes. New Phytologist 73(1) pp. 81-90. Alterations in regimes 
usually had more effect on dry matter production than did the presence or 
absence of mycorrhiza. Calluna responds more favourable to nutrients than 
E. Tetralix. 

CADDINGTON J. Short back and sides. Popular Gardening. 25 May. p. 39. 

CHARPIN A. and SALAMON R. L’Aire de repartition de la Bruyére des Neiges 
(E. herbacea L. = E. carnea L.) dans le Partie Francaise de l’Arc alpin. 
Candollea 27(2) pp. 229-47. 

Coker P. D. and A. M. Phyllodoce caerulea. Jnl. Ecology 61 pp. 901-13. Biological 
Flora No. 133. 

a. J. ste Why Grow Heaths and Heathers. Bulletin Hort: Soc. of N.Y. 1V(2) 

6. 

TOE J. Heathers economically. Gardeners Chronicle 176(5) pp. 20-1. Dr. J. G. D. 
Lamb’s experiments at Kinsealy, Co. Dublin. 

EckKLE H. W. Neues Roll-folienaus bei der Erikenkultur. Gartenwelt 74(16) 
pp. 358-9. A greenhouse with openable sides for growing heathers. (More 
on heathers elsewhere in this issue). 

Euiovson 8S. Erica, in South African Wild Flowers for the Garden, 5th completely 
revised edition. McMullen, Johannesburg. pp. 222-31. Propagation, choice 
of species and photos. 

GRANT, S. A. and HUNTER R. F. Ecotypic Differentiation of Calluna vulgaris L. 
in relation to altitude. New Phytologist 61 pp. 44-55 

HAHN He Neue Calluna und Erica. Gartenwelt 74(3) pp. 48-9. Herr Westermann’s 
exhibit. 

HASELRUD, H. D. Pollination of some Ericaceae in Norway. Norwegian Jnl. of 
Botany 21(3) pp. 211-6. In N. Norway Calluna is pollinated by hive and bumble 
bees; hardly by thrips, possibly by wind and never self-fertilised. E. Tetralix 
by bumble bees (which preferred it) and hive bees, possibly by thrips, im- 
probably by wind; self-fertilisation occurred. But results could vary a great 
deal from year to year. 

HEATHER GROUP N.H.S. The Heather Year at Harlow Car. Northern Gardener 
28(1) pp. 11-17. 

HOUGHTON P. Spring in with Heathers. Popular Gardening. 16 Feb. 10. On flower 
arrangement. 

LaAInz M. Chorologica identidem praetermissa. Bot: Jahrbuch 92(4) pp. 562-3. 
Notes on E. erigena. 

Bete on E. erigenain In Floram Europeam animadversiones. Candollea 22pp. 
181- 

McCLInTock D. The Wild Heathers of Ireland. Report of B.S.B.I. Conference 

at Dublin, published Dec. 1973, pp. 24-35. 


MORLEY B Erica erigena-origin of the specific epithet. Jn/. R.H.S. XCLX (10) 
6 


p. 463. 

MorGan F. From Hard Court to heathers. Bulletin Hort: Soc: of N.Y. IV(2) p. 4. 

PATRICK P. S. The Bonny Heather is not always purple. Bulletin Hort: Soc: N.Y. 
IV(2) pp. 1 and 3. 

ROUGHLEY H. Heaths from cuttings. Amateur Gardening. 1 June p. 33. 

SCANNELL M. J. P. and McCLINTock D. Erica Mackaiana Bab. in Irish Local- 
ities... Jrish Nat. Jnl. 18(3) pp. 81-2. 

SINGH K. G. Mycorrhiza in the Ericaceae with special reference to Calluna vul- 
garis. Svensk Botanisk Tidscrift 68(1) pp’. 1-16.Attempts to isolate Phoma 
radicis-callunae were unsuccessful. 

ANON (STREET J.) Brian’s lucky white Scottish Heather. Garden News 20 Sept. p. 20. 
Photo of B. Proudley and ‘Kinlochruel)’. 

VAN DE LAAR. H. J. Nieuws in het Sortiment, in Groen 1972. I. ct.pp. 258-9. Caliuna- 
II. Nov. p. 290. Daboecia, E. carnea and E. cinerea. 

VAN DE LAaR. Callunas en Ericas op de Floriade in Groen Sept. 1972, pp. 229-31 
Discusses the 45 varieties shown. 
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Nurserymen Members 


OUR THANKS are due to the following who are advertising in this issue 
and for catalogues received. 


Mrs. M. BLACK, Sheriffston Gardens, Elgin, Moray. 

JACK DRAKE, Inshriach Alpine Plant Nursery, Aviemore, Inverness-shire. 

C. P. PIPER, Pennyacre Nurseries, Crawley House, Springfield, Fife. 

Lt.Col. J. H. STITT, Drumcairn Nursery, Blairgowrie, Perthshire. 

GERVASE SMITH and Sons Ltp., Hackney Road, Matlock, Derbyshire. 

A. ANNABEL, Springwood, Church Drive, Ravenshead, Nottingham. 
TABRAMHILL GARDENS, Newstead Abbey Park, Linby, Nottingham. 

PINKS HILL NURSERIES LTp., Wood Street Village, Guildford, Surrey. 
HYDON Nurseries LTp., Clock Barn Lane, Hydon Heath, Godalming, Surrey. 
KNAP HILL Nursery LTD., Barrs Lane, Knaphill, Woking, Surrey. 

GEORGE OSMOND, Archfield Nursery, Wickwar, Wotton-u-Edge, Gloucestershire. 


OTHER NURSERIES 
Wholesale Only: 
MILTON HUTCHINGS LTD., Pield Heath Nurseries, Hillingdon, Uxbridge. 
G. B. RAWINSKY, Primrose Hill Nursery, Haslemere, Surrey. 
WINDLESHAM NURSERIES LTp., London Road, Windlesham, Surrey. 
P. G. ZWIJNENBURG, Ryneveld, 35, Boskoop, Holland. 
Retail/Wholesale 
R. J. BRIEN, Pitcairngreen Heather Farm, Perth. 
DELANEY and LyLe, Grange Nursery, Alloa, Clackmannanshire. 
D. HuTTon, Aberfoyle Heather Nursery, W. Perthshire. 
A. D. MCFARLANE, Craigmarloch Nurseries, Mid Barrwood, Kilsyth. 
J. D. Witson, Messrs. Oliver and Hunter, Moniaive, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 
Daisy HILL NuRSERIES, Newry, Co. Down, N. Ireland. 
N. C. GRAHAM, Straid Nurseries, Gracehill, Ballymena, Co. Antrim. 
S. J. MAGowAN, Aberfoyle Nurseries, 21 Northland Rd., Londonderry. 
G. GILLESPIE, Rock Mount, Newtownards Rd., Comber, Co. Down. 
H. BARNES, Beaumont Nursery, Bispham Rd., Great Carleton, Poulton-le-Fylde, 
Lancs. 
CLIVE BENSON, The Nurseries, 281 Croston Rd., Farington, Preston, Lancs. 
D. Cox, Crich View, Sitwell Grange Lane, Pilsley, nr. Chesterfield. 
C. T. DANcE, 80 Normandy Rd., Walkden, Worsley, Manchester. 
G. M. Hamer, Sunnymount Nursery, Glossop Rd., Chisworth, Hyde, Cheshire. 
C. G. HOLLETT, Greenbank Nursery, Sedbergh, Yorks. 
D. Warp, Ward’s Nurseries, Eckington, Coal Aston, Sheffield. 
Mrs. P. BENSON, Ridgeway Wood, Edgton, Craven Arms, Salop. 
W. D. EATon, Lea Nurseries, Emstrey, Shrewsbury, Salop. 
Mrs. M. Everett, Mount Pleasant, Elmley Lovett, Droitwich. 
D. KNOWLES, Pacific Nurseries, Aldridge, Walsall, Staffs. 
Mr S. Roserts, Glenhurst, 121 Hadley Park Road, Leegomery, Wellington, 
alop. 
J. W. SPARKES, Beech Wood Nurseries, Gorcott Hill, Redditch, Worcs. 
N. H. BRUMMAGE, Heathwood Nursery Fakenham Road, Taverham, Norwich. 
ADRIAN J. R. BLooM, Bressingham Gardens, Diss, Norfolk. 
GARDEN CARE and SUPPLIERS, Hillview Farm, Roughton, Norwich. 
E. B. LE Grice, (Roses) Ltp., Norwich Road, North Walsham, Norfolk. 
HARDWICKS NURSERIES, Newick, Lewes, Sussex. 
P. G. Davis, Timber Tops, Marley Common, Haslemere, Surrey. 
F. H. SANDERSON DOLLEY, Dolleys Hill Nurseries, Normandy, Guildford, Surrey. 
L. Graves, Mistley Nursery, 134a Pebsham Lane, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 
D. MANSEL, Meadow Cottage Nursery, Chelwood Gate, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
L. R. RUSSELL Lrp., Richmond Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 
T. H. SANDFORD, Timber Lodge Nursery, Northiam, nr. Rye, Sussex. 
S. W. Bonp, Land of Nod Nurseries, Petersfield Road, Whitehill, Bordon, Hants. 
H. J. CoLe, Furzey Gardens, Minstead, nr. Lyndhurst, Hants. 
R. KOERPER, Battle House Gardens, Bromham, Chippenham, Wilts. 
D. B. Lownbes, MacPenny’s Nurseries, Bransgore, nr. Christchurch, Hants. 
B. PROUD EY, Foxhollow Heathers, The Nutshell, Cockshoot Hill, St. Briavels, 
los. 
Mrs. Rost. M. KNIGHT, Heather Acres, Rt. 3, Box 231, Elma, Wash. 98541 U.S.A. 
NEIL J. VAN SLOUN, Sylvan Nursery, 1028 Horseneck Road, So. Westport, Mass. 
U.S.A. 
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W. M. STEWARD Nursery, 23419, Dorre Don Way, S.E., Maple Valley, Wash. 
98038 U.S.A. 

Swiss Pines, Charlestown Road, RD1 Malvern, Pa. 19355 U.S.A. 

FLORA VISTA GARDENS, 4121 Rosedale Avenue, Victoria, B.C. Canada. 


MEMBERS WHO WOULD WELCOME VISITORS. 
Telephone numbers given where known. 


Zone 1: 
Dosson, Mr. W. S., 20 Barnshott Road, Colinton, Edinburgh 13. Tel. 031-441 2494 
Zone 3: 
AssorTt, Mr. and Mrs. F. W., 21 Moseley Wood Lane, Cookridge, Leeds. 
ARDRON, Mr. and Mrs. J. P., Fulwood Heights, Harrison Lane, Sheffield. Tel. 
302404. 
CULLEY, Mr. and Mrs. F. N., Fairfields, 10 Jefferson Drive, Ulverston. Tel. 53691. 
DARBYSHIRE, Mr. and Mrs. J. K., Heather Rjse, Surby, Port Erin, I.O.M. 
HILTON, SIR DEREK, Eaves, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbs. Tel. 029-881 2241. 
LAMBERT, Mr. and Mrs., 21 Butterfield Road, Over Hulton, Bolton. 
LeveR, Mr. G., 239 Tottington Road, Harwood, Bolton. 
Prew, Mrs. H. C. 229 Chester Road, Hartford, Northwich, Cheshire. 
Tel. Northwich 4280. 
RICHARDS, Mr. D. A., Rydal Mount, Eskdale, Holmrook, Cumbria. 
TOOTHILL, Mr. A. P., Springfield, 431 Whirlowdale Road, Sheffield. 


Zone 4: 

CHATTAWAY, Mr. J. F., Llanbedrog, Pwllheli, Caerns (Clwyd). 

HatGuH, Mr. and Mrs., Coed Berw, Pentre Berw, Anglesey. Tel. Gaerwen 627. 
PARRIS, Mrs. A., Spring Cottage, Penycaemawr, Usk, Gwent, Usk 2557. 
Roserts, Mr. W., Cartref, Rhosygwaliau, Bala, Gwynedd. 


Zone §: 

Brown, Mr. and Mrs. K. W., The Elms Farm, Costock, nr. Loughborough, Leics. 
Tel. 050 982 2298. 

CooKES, G. J., Little Froome, 2 Drayton Lane, Fenny Drayton, Nr. Nuneaton 
Atherstone 284). 

DUDLEY, ae and Mrs. A., The Spinney, Little Hay, Lichfield, Staffs. Shenstone 
481183. 

HUTCHERSON, H. G., Butts Croft House, Tamworth Road, Corley, Coventry. 
Fillongley 40334. 

JARRATT, J. ae 19 Ashtree Road, Tividale, Warley, Worcs. 021-552 3919. 

LAMING, Mr. P. A., 12 Link Way, Spaiding, Lincs. Tel. 0775 3104. 

Law, Mr. R. Meadows, Draycote, nr. Rugby. 

OLIVER, D. B., 27 Valentine Road, Deicestee LES 2GH Leicester 445535. 

RESON, Mrs. D. G., The Beacon 6 Sea Front Road, Seacroft, Skegness. Tel. 

SMITH, Mrs. A. 4 Grange Road, Balsall Common, Nr. Coventry, CV7 7AD. 
Berkswell 33459, 

STREET, Mr. and Mrs., HAROLD 14 Barker Road, Sutton Coldfield, W. Midlands. 
Tel. 021-354 2138. 

WARD, Mr. C, 19 Bonnington Road, Mapperley, Nottingham. Tel. 0602-607 678. 

ye SNe Me. R., Faiclands, Jack Haye Lane, Lightoaks, Stoke on Trent. Tel. 


Zone 6: 
Ross-LEWIN, Major F. H. W., The White House, St. Olaves, Gt. Yarmouth, Tel. 
Fritton 239. 
ees Mr. and Mrs. B. G., 6 Roedich Drive, Taverham, Norwich. Tel, 0603- 
67 141. 


MITcHELL, Mr. G., Heathlands, Doggetts Wood Close, Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 
Tel. 024 04 3221. 
SOM ae and Mrs. A. J. 15 Highlands, Flackwell Heath, Bucks. Tel. 06285 


Zone 7: 

BOWERMAN, Mr. and Mrs. A., Champs Hill, Coldwaltham, Pulborough, Sussex. 
Tel. 0798 81 631. 

*CAMERON, Mr. and Mrs., Great Comp, Borough Green, Sevenoaks, Kent. Tel. 
B. Green 882669, 

CHATELAIN, Mr. and Mrs., 65 East Drive, Orpington, Kent. 

Gray, Mrs. Ronald, Southcote, Hindhead, Surrey. 

HAteE, Mr. H., Ashgarth, 11 Hill Road, Haslemere, Surrey. Tel. 0428 4573. 
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kore Ae and Mrs. F. B., Northdown, Grassy Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

el. ; 

MALIN, Mr. B. R. 88 Findon Road, Worthing, Sussex. Tel. 0903 64461. 

MACLEOD, Mrs. C. I., Yew Trees, Horley Row, Horley, Surrey. Tel. 029 34 2080. 

NICHOLSON, Mr. and Mrs. H. L., Farm Cottage, Westcott Road, Dorking, Surrey. 
Tel. 0306 3118. (also Zone 9 Eur.). 

MoRrTON SCANTLIN, Mr. and Mrs. H., The Heathers, Downside Common Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. Tel. 093 26 3837. 

SMITH, Brig. C. R., Greenoge, Furze Hill, Seale, Farnham, Surrey. Tel. 025 18 2609. 

STROVER, Mrs. E. 'D., High Wray, Lodge Hill Road, Farnham, Surrey. 

TURNER, Mr. and Mrs. E. R., Filma Dene, Burstow, Surrey 029 34 2710. 


Zone 8: 

FARROW, Mrs. G. M. Robins Roost, 28 St. Ives Park, Ringwood, Hants. Tel. 
042 54 4707. 

FIELDING, Mr. and Mrs. J. C., Treneglos, Helstone, Camelford, Cornwall. Tel. 
Camelford 3323. 

*GREENWOOD, Mr. J. E., Priory of Lady St. Mary, Wareham, Dors 

JONES, Mr. and Mrs. A. W., Otters Court, West Camel, Somerset. Tel. ‘093 585 285. 

*Mr. D. LEAKEY, Gorse ‘Cottage, Bagtor, Ilsington, Newton Abbot, Devon. 
Tei. Haytor 372. 

MAGINESS, Mrs. D., 19 High Park Road, Broadstone, Dorset. 

THORNIONS ane F., 11 Clifton Close, Colebrook, Plympton, Plymouth. Tel. 

603. 


*Garden open under National Gardens Scheme. 


Zone 9 (Eur.): 

HUuIZINGA, De Heer K. E., Parklaan 1, Bilthoven, Nederland. Tel. 030 78 41 80. 

NICHOLSON, Mr. and Mrs. H. L., 5 Koln 80, Buchforst, Voltastrasse 36, Germany 
Tel. 0221 62 59 46. 

(U.S.A.) 

METHENY, Mrs. D., 2810 46th Avenue W, Seattle, Wash. 98199. 

ROBINSON, Mr. Howard G., 28 Lynack Road, Hawthorne, N.J. 07506. 


LOCAL GROUP ORGANISERS or BRANCH CONVENORS 

Zone 1 West of Scotland Branch: 

Mrs. E. M., BEZZANT, 24 North Grange Road, Bearsden, Glasgow, G61 3AF. 
Zone 3 Northern: 

ARDRON, Mr. J. P., Fulwood Heights, Harrison Lane, Sheffield, S10 4PA. 
Zone 5 West Midlands: 

STREET, Mr. H. 14 Barker Road, Sutton Coldfield, B74 2NY. 

Zone 6 Norfolk Branch: 

LoNnbDON, Mr. B. G., 6 Roedich Drive, Taverham, Norfolk, NR8& 6RB. 
Zone 7 Weald and Thanet Group: 

GopBOLT, Mrs. Altadena, South View Road, Crowborough, Sussex, TN6 LHF. 
Zone 7 Mid Southern Group: 

Lee, Mrs. G., Birches, Kingswood Firs, Grayshott, Hindhead, Surrey. 

Zone 8 South West: 

Jones, Mr. A. W., Otters Court, West Camel, Somerset, BA22 7QF. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

Events: 

BOWERMAN, Mrs. A. H., Champs Hill, Coldwaltham, Pulborough, Sussex. RH20 
1LY. 


BoxaL.L, Mrs. M., Gilridge, Sandy Lane, Kingswood, Surrey. 

MALIN, Mr. B. R., 88 Findon Road, Worthing, Sussex, BN14 0AQ. 

Ex officio: TURNER, Mr. E. R., MACLEOD, Mrs. C. 1. 

Publications: 

Stow, Mr. A. J., 15 Highlands, Flackwell Heath, Bucks, HP10 9PP. 
Lonpbon, Mr. B. G., 6 Roedich Drive, Taverham, Norwich, NR8 6RB. 
MacLEop, Mrs. C. I., Yew Trees, Horley Row, Horley, Surrey, RH6 8DF. 
Ex officio: TURNER, Mr. E. R. 


Technical: 

TayLor, Mr. A., Altadena, South View, Road, Crowborough, Sussex TN6 1HF. 

SMALL, Mr. D. J., The Poplars, All Saints Road, Creeting St. Mary, Ipswich, 
Suffolk, 1P6 8PJ. 

NICHOLSON, Mr. H. L., Farm Cottage, Westcott Road, Dorking, Surrey. 

Vickers, Mr. G. P., 139 Swinston Hill Road, Dinnington, Sheffield, S31 7RY. 


Finance and General Purposes: 

Turner, Mr. E. R., Filma Dene, Burstow, Surrey, RH6 9TJ. 
MACLEop, Mrs. C. I 

MorTON SCANTLIN, Mr. H. 

BOWERMAN, Mr. A. H 
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something new 


We are privileged to announce the introduction 
of a new and outstandingly different cultivar... 


“LEANBEDROG PRIDE 


so named by the raiser, Mr. J. F. Chattaway of 
Llanbedrog, N. Wales. 


This new and valuable calluna is unique in 
having superb quality of both foliage and flower. 
As a sport of ‘Peter Sparkes’ it has the floral 
attraction of that excellent c.v. coupled with 
foliage which matures through the seasons from 
light orange and gold to deep orange and rust red. 


We are able to offer a limited number of plants 
for supply Autumn ’75. 


at 30p each (plus post and packing) 


A notable addition to the extensive range of 
heathers grown and offered by us. 


(trade enquiries invited) 


A. ANNABEL 


22 Church Drive, 


Ravenshead, Nottingham, NG15 9FG 
(office address) tel. Blidworth 2756 
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SHERIFFSTON GARDENS 


ELGIN 
MORAYSHIRE IV30 3LA 


Telephone: Lhanbryde 232 
specialise in 


WELL-GROWN HEATHS & HEATHERS 


Descriptive Catalogue on request 


Advice given, if required, on collections 
for all-year colour 


ALPINES, ROCK PLANTS and HEATHERS 


JACK DRAKE 


Inshriach Alpine Plant Nursery 


Aviemore PH22 1QS 
Inverness-shire, Scotland 


Catalogues I5p 


HEATHERS BY POST 


Container-grown plants at competitive prices 
Illustrated Catalogue of 
over 250 varieties l0p post free 


PENNYACRE NURSERIES (Dept. H5) 
Crawley House, Springfield, Fife KY15 5RU 
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Hardy Derbyshire grown Heathers, Rose and Fruit 
trees, Ornamental and Flowering Shrubs, Rock 

and Herbaceous plants, etc. 

Catalogue and Gift Vouchers on request 


Gervase Smith & Sons Ltd. 
Top and Fairfield Nurseries, Hackney 


Road, Matiock, Derbyshire. DE4 2PW 
Phone: Matlock 2425 


Nurseries always open for inspection 


Pi COLONEL J: Ay STITT 
DRUMCAIRN NURSERY, BLAIRGOWRIE 
PERTHSHIRE, PH10 6HJ 
Tel.: Blairgowrie 2442 
HARDY HEATHERS and HEATHS, MECONOPSIS, 
GENTIANS, SPECIES PAEONIES, 
our SPECIALITIES FOR OVER 25 years 


Plant list gladly sent on request 


The Scottish Rock Garden Club 
If you are interested in beautiful heathers, you must also 
be interested in rock gardens. Learn all about the natural 
companions for heathers by joining the Scottish Rock 
Garden Club. Membership: £1.50 per year. 
Particulars from: R. H. D. Orr, C.A., 70 High Street, 
Haddington, East Lothian, Scotland. 
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POCKET GUIDE 

TO HEATHER GARDENING 
— 28 pages packed with all the information 
you need to know about available varieties 
and culture. The indispensable companions 
for everybody interested in heathers — 25 pence 
including postage. 

We grow most of the 546 varieties mentioned 
in the Pocket Guide and many more recent 
introductions, all in containers for planting 
anytime. 

Retail and Trade lists available on request. 


TABRAMHILL GARDENS 
Newstead Abbey Park 


Linby, Nottingham, NG15 8GD 
Telephone: Blidworth 3570 


THE HEATHER AND 
ROCK GARDEN SPECIALISTS 
Growers of top quality Heathers, Conifers and 
Alpines, taken from our own Nurseries 


Send for our 1975 Catalogue. Price 10p 


Pink’s Hill Nurseries Ltd 


WOOD STREET VILLAGE, GUILDFORD 
SURREY 


Telephone: Guildford 71620 


OUR PICTURESQUE SHOWGARDEN, OPEN 7 DAYS 
A WEEK. 
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HYDON NURSERIES LTD. 


CLOCK BARN LANE, HYDON HEATH 
Nr. GODALMING, SURREY 
GU8 4AZ 


Telephone: Hascombe 252 


Hardy Heaths and Heathers 


LIST FREE ON REQUEST 


Extensive cash and carry area 

Nursery open every day, including Saturday and Sunday 
10 am—4 pm 

Price List is Free: Available now by post 

Full Catalogue 35p (including postage) 


All correspondence to: KNAP HILL NURSERY LTD. 
Barrs Lane, Knaphill, 
Woking. Surrey 
Tel: Brookwood 3142 & 3192 


HEATHERS, ALPINES, DWARF CONIFERS 
and other choice plants 
George Osmond 


Archfield Nursery, Wickwar, Wotton-u-Edge, 
Glos. Telephone: Wickwar 216 
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THE HEATHER SOCIETY A/c No. 20462330 
BANKER’S ORDER 


To EN amelie ctr uMins a Strats eh ey th Bank 450005 Sop eae ae Branch 
Please pay to Barclays Bank, Horley (20-42-21) for the credit of The 
Heather Society on receipt of this order £........ and thereafter 


until further notice at ANNUAL intervals commencing on the 31st 
day of March, 19 , the sum of £1.05 single or £1.50 joint. 


NAME (Capitals) eo oon aN ANT alta tear tenuate Wate) heed 
ADDRESS ob tay ice WOR aU eel ne eee are eee 


CC i eC CC i i) 


This order will ensure automatic payment on due date saving 
trouble to both the member and the Society. 

Please forward to The Heather Society on completion. 
a Coonan Mr. E. R. Turner, Filma Dene, Burstow, Surrey, 
RH6 9TJ. 


THE HEATHER SOCIETY 
DEED OF COVENANT 


I-(full name in capitals) ee ee Boe ec re ral eee 


Of (address) . 3 PRE Pe PA SS EET I SUS) RR Ger RCO rR IE 


COVENANT with The Heather Society that for seven years from 
the present date or during my lifetine (whichever shall be the shorter) 
I will pay to the Society on the thirty-first day of March in every 
year such sum as, after deduction of income tax at the standard rate 
for the time being in force, amounts to 


te RN eM (please insert the actual amount you are willing to 
pay each year). 

SIGNED and SEALED by me this...... day Ob shy3 2h Meio 197 . 
SIGNATURE oes ei eael Sante epee nities eeu at ae in the presence of 
SIGNATURE OF WEENESS 5 ie sco fey Ee ee eictelie colores 
ADDRESS ic4)4 Ghd. ae Seb! ie a Te a er 


Immediately after completing this document please return it to The 
Heather Society Treasurer. 


Chas. Luff & Co. Ltd., Albion Gince Petersfield Avenue, Slough SL2 5DX 


Mh 


& 


